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; ! PUBLIC, honor. And we most deeply regret, for the sake 

(ce With this number we commence publishing | of this our country, dear to our hearts, that he has 
the Investigator and Expositor twice a month, as ‘not been all that his friends wished him to be—that 
near the Ist and 15th as we can; each number will he has not pursued those wholesome meagures, 
contuin eight pages, so that the same amount of mat- | upon which hang the best interests and welfare of 
ter will bo received by our subscribers, and were | thig Republic. Had he been faithful and true to 
it not that many persocs take this paper with a@ | those fundamental principles which maintain a free 
view to its preservation, and to having it bound at a | government, we should have raised no Opposition . 


future day, we would change its form to a common! But not to oppose him, as he has managed the great 


folio. 

This is the first of the short-lived political publi- 
cations got up in the United States, having for its 
sole object the dissemination of truth and correct 
principles: the reformation of the abuses commit- 
ted by men in power: the restoration of the true 
principles of °76: the renovation of commerce 
and the manufactures: the advocacy of the doc- 
trines commenced by the immortal Wasutneron, 
carried forward by the illustrious Jerrerson, and 
sustained by the magnanimous Mapison. 


We commenced by warring aguinst the distruc- 
tive policy of the present Administration; the hol- 
low professions of Mr. Van Buren and his immedi- 
ate advisers. We told the people that distress and 
misery would overwhelm the country; that ruin 
stalked abroad and would visit with all ils horrors 
every portion of thia fair land. And have not our 
fearful warnings been verified to the letter? Aye, 
even beyond our most sorrowful forebodings. We 
have drawn no fairy sketches: nor suffered the im- 
agination to play beyond the strictest veracity.—— 
The truth and nothing but the truth, has been our 
individual and united aim. 


Our country, and not men, is the mover of our 
actions. Had Mr. Van Buren, when he took the 
Presidential chair, become the President of the 
People, sought their happiness and the promotion 
of their interests, nor suffered his party zeal to have 
run counter to his better judgment—Llad he been 
at heart a democratic republican, adopted exact and 
equal Justice as the policy of his government, we 
should have beer numbered among his warm sup- 
porters, and none could be found more ready to 
step forth in his defence, or more zealous for his | 


affairs of the nation, would go to prove us traitors to 
our country, and connivers at her disgrace. To 
| be honest in our profession of principle, and con- 
| sistent in practice, we must oppose him.—We have 
opposed him and shall continue to oppose him with 
all our best energies in an honorable and consistent 
way. 


We were among the few who believed, with un- 
wavering faith, that Witttam Henry Harrison, 
would be the nominee of the Harrisburgh Whig 
Convention, and we were not disappointed. We 
now believe with the same confidence, that should 
he live, he will be as certainly elected President of 
the United States, as the 4th of March 1841, will 
be numbered on the calendar of time. We have 
seenone military chieftain, with all the skill of an 
experienced civilian, fill the measure of his country ‘s 
glory in the Presidential chair, with the greatest 
honor to himself and to this nation. We have seen 
another military candidate successful, whose ac- 
quirements were limited, whose civil experience 
unfitted him for this distinguished and important 
trust, yet unexampled success attended his eleva- 
tion. In presenting yet another military hero of 
proud renown, we feel encouraged to hope for suc- 
cess, ij.as much as we rely chiefly upon his great 
civil ac@pirements, and the happy results his wis- 
dom and experience have affected in all the high 
and honorable etations he has held for the past for- 
ty years, added to which, an untarnished fame; a 
spotless private character: a heart of unbounded 
philanthropy, which emphatically entitles him to be. 
stvled the Poor MAN'S FRIEND. 

We have the satisfaction to know that our labors 
have not been in vain. As the advocate of truth 
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the InvesTieaTor has met with universal spproba-| 


tion. Ithas exerted a great influence; and we de- | 
sire to increase its usefulness by an extended | 
circulation. 

In order to the more effectual advancement of 
these important objects, and to cast our mite in fa- 
vor of Harrison and RerogM, we ere anxious to 
increase the subscription listof the Invrsricaror 
anv Exposrror, and to place it more in the power of 
* all classes of people, we will in future supply clubs 
with any number of copiesat FIFTY CENTS each. 
Single subscription ONE DOLLAR. 

Qc We ask our Whig frisnds to use their exer 
tions to aid in this work.—-The money thus acqui- 
red is all applied to its circulation. Where we have 
not subseribers we circulate gratuitously. To do 
good is our supreme object. 


SPEECH OF MR. P. R. FENDALL. 

At a meeting of the Opponents of the Administration, 
held in the city of Washington, ou ‘Tuesday evening, 
February 18, 1840. 

Mr. FENDALL, from the Committee appointed 
to draft resolutions, having reported the resolutions 
which were afterwards published in the National [n- 
telligencer, of February 21, addressed the meeting, 
in substance, as follows; 


Mr. Presipent anv Fetrow-Cirimens: The 
resolutions which, by direction of the committee, 
1 have had the honor to report to you, are so full, 
that any remarks for the purpose of exposition only, 
would, perhaps, be unecessary. But we have met 
not merely to agree on principles; we have met al- 
so to warm our hearts, and to give energy to our 
action in support of our principles. I crave, then, 
the indulgence of this vast and respectable assem- 
bly, while I notice a few of the topics embraced in 
the report. 

The introductory resolutions “define the posi- 
tion,” constitutional and historical, of the citizens 
of the district of Columbia in the field of national 
polictics. That it is the right and the duty of any 
and every portion of the American People to take 
part in public affairs, is a general proposition too 
obvious for either illustration or denial. ‘It was as- 
serted as being peculiarly applicable to the seat of 
the Federal Government, in those celebrated pa- 
pers in defence of our Constitution, composed by 
Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Jay, which 
are now regarded by the whole country as anau- 
thority inferior to only the Constitution itself. It | 
ought,” says the Federalist, No 84, “also be re- 





membered that the citizens who inhabit the coun- | 


try atand near the seat of Government will, in| 
all questions that affect the general liberty and pros- 


perity, have allthe same interest with those who| 


are ata distance; and that they will stand ready to 
sound the alarm when necessary, ard to point out 
the actors in any pernicious project.” Obedient 
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decisive, is not the so 
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to this high injuction, we sounded the alarm near- 
lynine years ago. We are here together now to 
sound it again. 
The constitutional sanction just cited, though a 
le authority for the proposed 
action of this meeting. We have other authority, 
of a widely different character indeed, but not, 
therefore, the less suited to our circumstances,— 
We have anti-constitutional, as well as constitution. 
al authority. We have the authority of the pre- 
sent Administration. You remember, fellow-citi- 
zens, that the Inauguration of President Van Buren 
was greeted in this city by an official festival.— 
'Among the intended guests was the honorable Levi 
_Woudbury, Secretary of the ‘Treasury; but circum- 
stances preventing his presence, he transmitted to 
the compsoy a ‘‘sentiment,” which was afterwards 
published in the oflicia] journal of the Government 
—the same paper which publishes the laws of the 
United States. ‘This “sentiment” was as follows; 
“The Democracy of Washington city’—[and the 
Democracy of Washington city is here, in this 
hall,] “the immediate sentinels over the Adminis- 
tration of the General Government. ‘Though desti- 
tute of political power,they are able, beyond all oth- 
ers, be their intellectual and moral power, to exert 
the most salutary influence on the whole Union.” 
Disclaiming, on your behalf, so much of the com- 
plimental part of this opinion as modesty might 
forbid you to appropriate, | agree with its author, 
that your opportunities are particularly good for ob- 
serving the conduct of the Executive. ‘The result 
of your observations—what the “sentinels” have 
spied out—appears, should approve it, in the re- 
port just read. The “sentinels” have not slept; 
a good share of their vigilance has been bestowed 
on the sentimental Secretary himself; and their re- 
port may possibly, as he observes, ‘‘exert the most 
salutary influence on the whole Union.” 


From a distinguished confederate of the Secre- 
tary, we derive further authority, of the same de- 
scription, for seeking to exert the influence just re- 
ferred to. Ina document, originating a claim on 
behalf of Federal officers, and defending the claim 
on principles of democracy and good morals, to 
bring “the patrenage of the Federal Government 
into conflict with the freedom of elections,” a Sena- 
tor of the United States announced that “a very 
great majority” of one class of persons residing in 
this District were opponents of the present Ad- 
ministration. ‘The averment, whether correct or 
not in regard to the designated class, would be 
true, beyond controversy, if applied to the classes 
taken in the aggregate. An immense majority of 
the People of the District of Columbia are oppo- 
nents to the present Administration. ‘They see it 
too closely to be otherwise. Now, the right of a 
majority, whatever may be their political weakness, 
to proclaim their opinions on any subject, has nev- 
er been denied inthis country atleast, even in the 
most angry tines. Ithas not been denied either by 
the old I’ederal party, or by the new Democratic 
party. And this the honorable Senator may be 
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presumed to know, he having been deep in the | the work which he has so gloriously begun.” 
councils of both those parties. . Thus deeply pledged, having, by the unstinted 
Until the era of misnamed “reform” approached, | nid of Executive patronage, effected his election, he 
the People’of this District did not feel themselves | intimated, in his Inaugural Address as President of 
called on to express their collective opinions on| the United States, a hope that, by enforceing the 
public affairs. ‘They had ditlered widely and warm- | system, he might acquire the popularity of his “jl- 
ly among themselves on the questions which divi- | lustrious predecessor.” Faithful has he been to 
ded their fellow-citizens “at a distance from the | his pledges; and strictly has he enforced that svs- 
seat of Governmont;” they had seen political pow-| tem. He has even “improved” it; but on the same 
er pass from one great party into the hands of) principles which he had before applied to improv- 
another; some of them approved,others regretted,all ing the newspaper press. In his “endeavors to 
acquiesd in the chanze. ‘The struggle of these | tread generally in the footsteps,” &c. he has trod 
partios was felt to be a struggte for principle; and | and trampled under foot public liberty. Again, 
no grave distrust existed as to the patriotism of ei- | therefore, it is necessary for the watchman on the 
ther of them, however acrimonious might be the | tower “to sound the alarm.” 
tone, occasionally, of party language. But at | _ Among the means of executing “pernicous pro- 
length an existing Administration was assailed, on jects,” we have not now to fear the overgrown pop- 
grounds so personal and factious in their character, | ularity of the principal “actor.” Mr. Van Buren’s 
as to give warning of the public evils which must|roputarrry! What and where is it? It is not 
follow from its defeat. In 1828 the citizens of the | military, surely, though he is technically a “com- 
national metroplis—not office-holders—met, and | mander in chiecf;” though he has just boasted to 
gave their testimony, as eye witnesses, in behalf of | Congress that he had reviewed the troops at Tren- 
that Administration. ‘This was a preparatory note | ton, and though, on the strength of that achieve- 
of “alarm.” It was unheeded. A new adminis-| ment, he asks to be put at the head of a standing 


trative system—a system of terror and corruption | army of éwo hundred thousand men. Itis not po- 
—was fastened on the country. In 1831 you met 
again; sounded a new “alarm,” and “pointed out 
actors” in the “pernicious projects” which,you saw, 
threatened ruin to the Constitution, the liberties, 
and the morals of the country. You saw that the 
peril was fearfully increased by the popularity of 
the chief “actor;” a popularity which was the over- 
flow of national gratitude to eminent services in the 
field. Of this popularity his partisans boasted, 
that it was “able to stand any thing.” If blind idol- 
aters or venal eulogists could be believed, the 
American People were ready to admit that the he- 
roes, the patriots, and the sages of all time, even 
WasmNeron himself, were but as dust in the bal- 
ance when weighed against Jackson--AnDREW 
Jackson; him 

‘Who veil’d 
Earth with his haughty shadow, and displayed, 
Until the o’er canopied horizon fail’d, 
His rusbing wings, oh! he who was almighty hail’d!” 

The report declares that !President Jackson’s 
system has been “adopted, acted on, and extended,” 
by his successor. While a favored subordinate of 
his “venerated chief,” Mr. Van Buren, proclaimed 
across the Atlantic, that ‘to have served unde: 
a chief, at such a time, and to have won his coafi- 
dence and esteem, [was] a sufficient glory.” Ina 
remarkable paper accepting the nomination of him- 
self to the Presidency, which the “chief” had made, 
and the “republican delegates,” as they then 
styled themselves, had confirmed, he said; 

“I consider myself the honored instrument, selec 
ted by the friends of the present Administration, to 
carry out its principles and policy; and that, as 
well from inclination as from duty, | shall, if honor- 
ed with the choice of the American People, en- 
deavor to tread generally in the footsteps of Presi- 
dent Jackson—happy if I shall be able to perfect 





litical; for with what single, prominent, salutary 
measure of public policy, long as he has been in 
public life, is he identified? With none. It is 
not personal; for his habits, manners, and whole 
appearance act like the torpedo’s torch on popular 
sympathy. Though ‘‘all things to all men,” (in @ 
very different sense, however, from the original 
meaning of the phrase,) he is, so far as the hearts of 
his countrymen are concerned,nothing to any man. 
From his cold, callous, and artificial demeanor, a 
plain republican instinctively relies, And then 
that smile, that fatal smile!—-that sort of smile 
which, in by gone days, made a celebrated writer 
“feel an involuntary emotion to guard himself 
against mischief,” and of which the same writer 
said, “the insidous smile upon the cheek would 
warn him of the canker at the heart.” 

No, fellow-citizens, though his practice in the 
black art, or his art of black practices, have gained 
for the “honored instrument” the title of “magi- 
cian,” there isno magic in the name of Martin 
Van Buren. He has no popularity of any kind; 
and itis notin the nature of things that he ever 
should have any with a People like the Americans, 
at once frank and sagacious, ganerous and shrewd. 
But is he on this account the less formidable? Far 
otherwise. He is the subtle Octavius,cementing,con- 
solidating, and stealthily enlarging the power which 
the bolder spirit of the first Caesar had usurped.— 
Concious weakness teaches him a dangerous pru- 
dence. It admonishes him to rely mainly on the 
resources of his native cunning; and all history 
tells us that cunning is more dangerous than force. 
Never was the despotism of the Roman emperors 
sterner or more degrading than when wielded by 
the timid eunuchs of the palace. 

With your premission ; fellow-citizens,I will now 
take up the report of the committee, and notice, 
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with more particularity, than could be allowed in| It would seem, however, that instead of there be- 
that paper, consistently with its plan, some ot the ‘ing “ every reason ”’ there was no reason, for the 
causes of “alarm” which it refers to. ‘The first is| President's credulity; for, on the 4th of February, 
the inordinate increase of the six weeks after the annual message, he sends to 
Punuic Exrenpiteres. | Congress another message, asking for ‘* means ” to 

The following isa statement of the expenses of, meet “any deficiences in the revenue, from what- 
the Government, omitting fractions and payments | pines a ig er In “? ye 8 fort. 
on account of the Ghent T'reaty and of the national | "'S t, (February 17th) there is a turd message, 








s : accompanied by a report from the Secretary of 
ee en sa a wanes ell 190.459 | Treasury, and renewing the application. The 
1826 - a . ee 13082 316 Secretary’s report admits “the fact that the great- 
1827 > : ; - 12653095 |S est debts due from the banks were not payable till 
18svs - . ; ; 13.296.01] | ‘the last half of the year; and when the annual 
it message was transmitted, Congress had appropria- 
’ ——— nO ted no money except for the pay of its members. 
x. aku ser So that neither of the contingencies had happened 
. 1829 . . oe 'S12 660,4G9 | Which that document indicated as the only imagina- 
1830 . ; - . ” 1322991533 | ble source of fiscal deficiency. The “ means” go- 
1831 - : 5 ; 13.864.067 | licited were, of course, understood to bea “new 
1832 . . _ _ 16'516'389 | 103m,” in tho shape of an enormous issue of Trea. 
1833 - : ; : 99°713-75g | Suty notes. And on this head 1 would remind you 
1834 ’ : : - 184295 °1]7 | that in 1838, when the administration was borrow- 
1835 - ‘ 7 ; 175140950 | ing largely in this way, there were, according toa 
1836 ; : : . 30,868,164 published statement made up from official docu 


'ments, nearly fifteen millions of dollars of public 
Gen. Jackson’s administration 145,792,735 | Money unaccounted for in the hands of its agents. 








2 : That the expenses of the Government must in- 

‘ 99. >) 

———- ine ao eee > 1GL745 | cresse with increasing business and population in 
1838 : . . : * 40.427.218 the conntry, is readily admitted; but 1s denied that 
1839 - 3 ’ . 31815000 any legitimate cause has existed for their increase 

* ’ 





; at the galloping rate—I had almost said, in the ge- 

a $11,406,955 ,ometrical progression—shown in the table which I 
Average for each year $37 135.651. | read. Other and very different causes must ex- 

Be oat page. | plain this result. ‘The report before you tells what 

You all remember that, in the war of the Refor-| : P y 

mers against President Adams, one of their promi- |‘ "The ny a bite 9 

nent grounds of attack was the imputed | no SEES er oe ener 

gance of his Administration; and most of you Tur Sun-Treasvry. 

know that the imputation was unjust. The state-| This “ pernicous project,” of late called by its 

ment now read shows that, under the cheers of “re-' advocates an ‘‘ Independent Treasury,” and, in the 

trenchment and reform,” the public expenses from | last annusl message, an “Independent National 

1831 to 1838 bounded with greyhound leaps, till, Treasury,” was, when first proposed in Congress, 

for the last named year, they reached the amazing’ voted down by the whole Administration party.— 

sum of FORTY MILLIONS, and largely upwards, of President Jackson, in his annual message of Dec. 

dollars! an amount greatly exceeding that for any! 1835, urges “that in the regulations which Con- 

three yeasr of Mr. Adams, gress may prescribe respecting the public moneys, 
In 1839 no appropriations were made for the | it is desirable that as little discretion as may be 

Cumberland road, nor for harbors; which explains| deemed consistent with their safe-kceping should 

the diminution for that year. What is to become of, be given the executive ayents.” 

the present year we know not yet; the “informa-; And in his message of December 6, 1836, he 

tion of the state of the Union,” which the President! Says: 


has given “ trom time to time” during the present} “To retain it [the public moncy] in the Treasu- 


session of Congreess, being, as it regards the fi- ry unemployed in any way is impracticable. It is, 


nance, a puzzle. In his annual Message transmit-| besides, against the genius of our free institutions 
ted to Congress December 24, 1839, he says that) to lock it up in vaults the Treasure of the nation. 
if the payments due to the Treasury from banks} lo take from the People the right of bearing arms 
“during the next year shall be punctually made and put their weapons of defence in the hands ofa stan- 
‘and if Congress shall keep the appropriations with ding army,would be scarcely more dangerous to theit 
‘in the estimates, there is every reason to believe liberties than to permit the Government to accu- 
* that all the outstanding Treasury notes can be re-. late immense amounts of treasure beyond the sup- 
* deemed, and the ordinary expenses defrayed,with-| lies necessary to its legitimate wants. Such a trea- 
© out Imposing on the People any addditional bur-| sure would doubtless be employ ed at some time, 38 
‘den, either of loans or of increased taxes.” He ’ 


it has been in other countries, where opportunity 
then deprecates a public debt, “new loans,” &c.' tempted ambition.” 








The project was denounced by the leading offi- 
cial journals as “dangerous to the Republic’—as 


“ disorganizing and revolutionary” as having the | 
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because twenty-two out of twenty-seven foreign 
countries have a Kine, we must have one too.” 
And whither has the President taken us to see 


effect “ to bring the public Treasury much nearer | precedents for his exclusively metallic,hard-money, 


the actual custody and control of the President 


anti-credit, purse-and-sword system? ‘To France 


than it is now, and expose it to be plundered by a | —the F’rance of Napoleon and the Bourbons; to de- 
hundred hands where one cannot now reach it”— | crepit Spain, and her dependency, the telend of 
as giving rise to “a patronage of the most danger- | Cuba; to oppressed Italy; to steril Sweden; to 
ous influence—asd as a fruitful source of mischief | Austria and Prussia, two of the ‘Holy Allies;? 


in making Government officers keepers of the 
cash.” ‘ Place” said tle authority just cited, “a- 
bout them what guards you may, in the shape of 
commissioners, inspectors, or whatever'else, pecu- 
ulation will be endless. ‘Thereis no security in it, 
and it will involve heavy and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The chief and overruling objection howev- 
er, is, the endless source of patronage to which it 
would give rise. 
as you may, and open to view, wherever moncy is 


temptation will creep in, and corruption in every | 


form follow at its heels.” 

Soon, however, as you are aware, “a change 
came o’er the spirit of the dream,” and a sub-Trea- 
sury isnow, as it has been from the time of Mr, 
Van Buren’s accession to the Presidency, the car- 
dinal measure of Executive policy. In his last 
annual message the cites in its support “the experi- 
ence of other nations.” “From the results,” he 
he says of inquiries made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in regard to.the practice among them, I 
am enabled to state that in twenty-two out of twen- 
ty-seven foreign Governments, from which undoubt- 
ed information has been obtained,the public moneys 
are kept in charge of public officers.” And what 
are these, ‘fureign Goveraments’ whose example 
the Chief Magistrate of a free People holds up as 
a model of their imitation? Let us listen to the 
voice, almost from the grave, of a patriot who du- 
ring the last war, stood fast for his country, though 
by means of the war he lost a princely fortune, and 
was reduced to poverty. Yes, this vencrable man, 
Mosrs Carterton, of Maine, now earns his daily 
bread by the labor of his withered hands. Decei- 
ved by the Reformers, ho gave to them his con- 
fidence and support. But when he found that their 
professions were all false and hollow, that their 
schemes like the fabled fruit, though tempting to 
the eye became bitter ashes to the mouth, he nobly 
burst the ties of party and denounced his deceivers. 
But yesterday he published his solemn protest a- 
gainst the daring and “reckless attempt to ‘force 
on the People of this country an Office holder’s 
Bank, under the specious title of an Indepeadent 
Treasury.” Ife adds: ‘This Office holder’s Bank 
will, indeed, make the Treasury Independent of the 
People, because it places the ‘Treasury beyond the 
reach of the People.’ After reproving, with the 
fervid eloquence of his earlier days, the ‘hardihood’ 
of the President in quoting the precedents of Gov- 
ernments ‘grasping a purse string of a people groan- 
ing under the burdens of their task-masters,’ he 
indignantly exclaims: ‘If the analogy were carried 
out, by the same reasoning, it would follow that, 


Make the machinery as simple | 


even to Turkey in Asia; to the very equator; to 
nooks and crannies hardly discoverable on the map 
of the world. The only two countries on his list 
whose circumstances resemble our own, are author- 
ities,in many essential respects, against him, even 
in the case as stated byhimself. Holland, that land 
which the spirit of liberty and of commeice won 
| from the waters; and England, from whom our lan- 
guage, institutions, habits and manners are derived. 
| England! every line of her glorious annals points 
ithe finger of scorn at his crude conception. Let 
us now turn toasingle page. In the year 1780, 
Edmund Burke introduced into the House of Com- 
mons his celebrated plan of economical reform, 
and arranged it into several “fundamental rules.” 
One of them was, ‘that all subordinate treasuries, 
as the nurseries of mismanagement, and as natu- 
rally drawing to themselves as much money as they 
can, keeping it as long as they can, and accounting 
for it as late as they can, ought to be dissolved .”—- 
Had Mr. Burke lived to our day, he would have 
added to this enumeration, ‘and running away with 
it as fast and as far as they can.’ Establishments 
which that great man labored sixty years ago, to 
put down as being among the crying nuisances of 
'a monarchy, the Chief Magistrate of a republic is 
! now striving, at every hazard, to creato, and to force 
upon his countrymen. 

The latest defence of this ‘pernicous project’ is, 
that it will decrease the price of labor. And this 
is the plea by which the self-styled ‘Democratic 
party’ secks the favor of the working-man! Fle is 
asked to lend a hand to keep them in power, to stea- 
dy their tottering seats, because his wages are to 
be lessened, and the gains of the overgrown capi- 
talist, whom but yesterday they denounced as an 
imp of Satan, are to be proportionally swelled!— 
This would undoubtedly be the operation of the 
scheme. But it was never intended to say so “ by 
authority.” There was a leak in one of the smaller 
vessels. But the story, once told, could not be re- 
called, and all that could be done was to make the 
best of it. And so they set some of the] vetrans 
among the ‘enlisted soldiers of the Administration,’ 
as Mr. Senator Buchanan would say, to proving 
that the prices of every thing else would fall with 
the price of wages, and that, therefore, as the la- 
borer, though he would receive less, would pay out 
less, he would be no worse off, under the sub-Trea- 
sury, than he is now, Rather an extraordinary ar- 
gument, by the way, for a revolution in the busi- 
ness of the country, that it make matters no worse 














than it finds them. But even this argument is fal- 
lacious. ‘he Government may reduce the price 
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of wages, but how can it affect the prices of the ar- 
ticles which are imported from foreign countries, 
and which the laborer must pay for outof his wa- 
ges, or do without them? Of tea and coffee, for 
example? And do without them he must, if we 
are to credit “the experience of other nations,” 
which has so fascinated the President. 

Fellow-citizens, every individual here present is 
bound by his duty, as an American citizen, to us 
certain, if he can, the truth, and the whole truth, 
about this sub-T'reasury plot. Buta very consid- | 
erable portion of you | know to be personally in-| 
terested in getting a clear view of the particular | 
feature of it on which Lami now remarking. I take | 
leave to refer such citizens tothe masterly speech 
of Senator Davis, published in the National Intelli-| 
gencer of the 10th of this month, andespecially to a | 
statement appended to that speech, ‘The state- 
ment shows what wages the laboriog man receives 
in some of the President’s “twenty-two foreign 
Governments.” I have it at hand, and regret that | 
we are so pressed for time that I cannot read it to, 
you. 

{The reading of the statement was called for.] 

Well, gentlemen here it is: 


| judicial officer of the nation! 


_—— 


AND EXPosITOR. 


“Sarony.—In 1837, a man employed in his own 
loom, working very diligently from Monday morn- 
ing to Saturday night, from 5 o'clock in the mor. 
ning until dusk, and even at times with a lamp, his 
wife assisting him in finishing, and taking him the 
work, could not possibly earn more than 20 groschen 
[about GO cents] per week. Norcould one who had 
three children aged 12 years and upwards, all wor- 
king at the loom as well as himself, with his wife 
employed doing up the work, earn in the whole 
more than S1 weekly,” 

Such is the state of things in the President's sub- 
Treasury hard-money countries; oras Jeremy Bent- 
ham would have called them, no-money nothing-to- 
eat, nothing-to-wear, and worked to-death, coun- 
tries; countries where he who is born a laborer is 
apt to die one. And the same state of things the 
President desires to force on our own free and hap- 
py country, where, under the blessed influence of 
the system we have been used to, the laborer may 
so impove his faculties as to deserve and to receive 
the highest honors of the Republic. Look at Eng- 
land, where a similar system prevails, and see, as 
you have seen, a coal-digger become the highest 
Several striking in- 


‘Wages in France.—Calais, common laborers’ stances of this sort, among our own countrymen 
’ ’ Ss ’ 


7d. per day, with board and without dwelling; , 
Boulogne, 5d. per day do. du.; Nantes, 8d. per day | 


will occur to your minds. 
The People of the United States need no exam- 


without board and without dwelling; Marseilles, ples from the “experience of other nations” to in- 
4d.to 7d. per day, with board and without dwelling. | struct them about sub-Treasuries. ‘There are a 
The food in some districts consists of rye bread, few—no, a good many—-volumes belonging to the 





soup made of millet, cakes made of Indian corn, 
now and then some salt provisions and vegitables; 
rarely, if ever butcher’s meat.’ In others, ‘whea- 
ten bread, soup made with vegetables, and a little 
grease or lard twice a day, potatoes or other vegiv 
tables, but seldom butcher’s meat.” 


“Sweden.—The daily wages of a skilled agri-. 


culturist are 7d. or 8d. ; while the unskilled obtain 
no more than 3d. or 4d. and board themselves. 
Agriculturists in the Southern provinces live upon 
salt fish and potatoes; in the Northern provinces, 
porridge and rye bread form their food.” 

‘+ Bavaria.— Laborers are paid at the rate of 8d. 
per day in the country, without board.” 

“Belgium.—A skilled artisan may earn in sum- 
mer ls. 2d. to ls. 5d.; in winter, from 10d. to Is. 
2d.; unskilled, half as much, without board, live 
upon rye bread, potatoes, and milk. Agricultural 
laborers have less.” 

“Germany .—Dantzig laborers, 4jd. per day, 
without board; Muhlburg, 7d. per day do.; Holstein 
7d. per day without board.” 

“ Netherlands.—-South Holland laborers, 3d. to 
4d. per day, with board; North Holland, 20d. per 
day, without board; Antwerp, 5d. per day, do. ; 
West Flanders, 96s. to 104s. per year, with board.’ 

“Italy .--Trieste laborers, 12d. per day, without 
board; do. Gd. per day, with board; Istria, 8d. to 
10d. per day without board; do. 4d. 5d. per day 
with board; Lombardy, 4d. to 8d per day do. Ge- 
noa 5d to 8d per day, do and without lodgings; 'Tus- 
cany, 6d per day without either.” 





political literature of the [Louse of Representatives, 
which give sufficient information on the subject,— 
These volumes area series of Congressional reports 
and Executive epistles, containing the memoirs of 
sub-'T'reasuries, otherwise called Independent Trea- 
-surers, otherwise called Independent National 
‘l'reasurers,otherwise called Defaulters. In one of 
| these works, the report of the select committe of in- 
vestigation, made February 27, 1839, on the de- 
| faleation of Samuel Swartwout, Collector at New 
| York, and others—-you will find it proved by sworn 
| witnesses that a prominent cause of Swartwout’s 
defalcation, and of its long concealment, was “the 
| discontinuance of the use of banks as depositories 
/of the public monies, and permitting the same to 
accumulate inthe hands of Mr. Swartwout.”— 
While the meney was deposited in the banks, cer- 
_tificates from them accompanied his weekly returns 
| as voucliers of the transfer, and that the money re- 
ported to be on hand was soin fact. But the dis- 
continuance of banks removed this check on the 
Collector. ‘The ultimate default of this sub-Trea- 
suret alone was one million two hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand seven hundred and fiive dollars 
and sixty-nine cents! 
And bere, fellow citizens, a passing word con- 
cerning BANKS; a subject on which almost every 
variety of opinion exists throughout our country and 
perhaps in this hall. While some are against the 
banking system altogether, others are in favor of it 
_with the balance wheel of a National bank; others 
again regard such an institution ag the worst part 
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of the system; and a yet larger portion of our fel- 
low-citizens think that the system needs reform, 
and that, if reformed, it would be salutary. But 
entire unanimity must exist on one point; and that 
ig, that any thing which the Administration has said 
or can say against banks or the credit system is, as 
mere authority, not entitled toa moment’s attention. 
From the time, in 1829, when the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States declined to remove the President of the 
Branch at Portsmouth, on the Cabinet accusation 
of his being “a particular friend of Mr. Webster,” 
and thus resisted the first attempt to make the in- 
stitution a tool for subjecting the public money to 
Executive control; from that moment to the present 


the course of the Administration about banks has | 


been a series of inconsistencies and tergiversations, 
almost too laughable for grave rebuke, and yet too 
serious for levity. One contradiction has been on- 
ly the “premonitory symptom,, of another. 


What! shall an Administration which lives on 
borrowing; which, but for its promises to pay, would 
be at its last gasp; whose mortal agony is protrac- 
ted only by its ‘Treasury notes, those mustard plas- 
ters applied to the feet of a dying patient; shall an 
Administration so circumstanced be yelping, when- 
ever it can get breath enough, “Down with the 
banks!” Perish credit!” and will grown persons 
listento the cry? A set of mischeivous politicians 
produce a pressure under which the nation groans 
and then say “no honest man ought to regret it;” 
poor logic, by the way, to show why they do not 
regret itthemselves. ‘They stimulate the banks to 
extend their loans, and then exclaim, “Every man 
who trades on borrowed capital ought to break ;” 
thus adding another to the thousand and one rea- 
sons why they ought themselves tobe broken.— 
One President assures Congress that “experience 
continues to realize the expectations entertained 
as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the 
duties of fiscal agents for the Government ;” and we 
next hear him howling in the Western forests about 
‘their base treachery and perfidy.” His successor, 
in his Message of September 4, 1837, to Congress 
at its special session, (a session for which the proc- 
lamation issued onthe 15th of May, just eleven 
days after he had refused to call it, because he ‘did 
not see sufficient reasons to justify [him] in requi- 
ring an earlier meeting than that appointed by the 
Constitution,’) urged ‘the propriety and importance 
of a uniform law concerning bankruptcies of cor- 
porations and other bankers.’ 
tion proceeded from a Chief Magistrate who in the 


Senate of the United States, had denounced, a | of themselves, their relations, or their friends.” 


bankrupt law aflecting banks as an invasion of | On this head, it will be impossible for me to do 
State rights'—who had said ‘his idea of a bankrupt | 


system was, that it could not be applied to any but 
individuals or principals, and that it was not capa- 
ble of being made to opperate on AssocraTIons or 
on the subordinate agents either of individuals or 
corporations.” ‘The ‘illustaious predecessor’ had 
almost, in so many words, told Congress that his 
objections to banks were confined to banks for the 


, banks or not at his discretion; in other words, that 
thongh banks under legislative control were great 
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| that had his permission been solicited, they might 
_ have created such an institution: and that he would 
even have drafted the bill for it, being a doctor of 
laws. ‘The ‘honored instrument, eager ‘to carry 
out’ this policy, insisted, in his Message of Decem- 
ber 4, 1838, that he ‘should be’at liberty’ to use 


evils, yet as Executive machines they were very 
_ desirable. 


It was only the other day that, inthe State of 
Pennsylvania, the very liegemen who had been the 
loudest in the land in encoring the President’s de- 
/nunciations of banks, became borrowers, in the 
name of the State, from banks! And last fall when 
this anti-bank President came back to the seat of 
| Government, after an electioneering abscence for 

a third of a whole year, and some office-holders 

got up a cold pagent to greet his return, you saw 
him, fellow-citizens, paraded through your streets 
in the custody of a committee of bank directors. 
| Banks or no banks, it would, perhaps, be better for 
the country, if his habitual advisers were personal- 
ly as respectable and intelligent as those gentle- 
‘men. Butthe companionship was an edifying com- 
mentary on the recent annual messages. 

Surelv the position, or rather the multitude of 
positions, which the Administration occupies to- 
wards banks, is ridiculous beyond all that farce wri- 
| ters or caricaturists have hithertoimagined. What 
like it has ever proceeded from the pen of Field- 
ing, or the pencil of Hogarth? Our neighbor, Mr. 
Robinson, has never yet had such a subject to try 
his hand on. The Administration endeavor to ex- 
_cuse their inconsistencies, when they make a bank- 
ish movement by seyiug—for what will they not 
_ say ?—-that the unhappy circumstances of the coun- 

try have been produced, not by the banks them- 
|selves—that it is the banks that have made the 
Government a borrower and a beggar. I make no 
answer to this pretence, for it deservesnone. But 
let us concede the explanation to be true, as it 
is not, and what follows? Why, that whatever may 
have been the origin of the present distresses, the 
sub-Treasury is not the remedy at this time, at any 
rate. And yet it is pressed as one of instant, im- 
mediate necessity; as a matter of life and death. 

Rerention or Derau.rers IN OFFICE. 








This recommenda- | in office of proved defaulters, and, in some cases, 


We come now to the passage in the resolutions 
which states as a cause of “alarm,” “the retention 


‘confessedly on account of the political influence 


more than exhibit to you a few cases, by way of 
specimen. 

And, first, I call your attention to the case of 
Joseru Recxurss, Collector, at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. This officer wilfully withheld from the 





"meet various claims against the vessel, for which 
People; that he was in favor of a Govurnment bank | claims he had, as he pretended, made himself lia- 


United States a credit for tonnage money received 
for a vessel: his excuse was, that he retained it to 
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ble. The practice was falsified by the proof. He he dismissed? you are about to ask. He was not 
also, in his accounts with the Government, ex'ibi- | dismissed at all. On the contrary, w hen his term of 
ted fraudulent receipts, signed by the revenue boat- | service expired he was RE-ArPoINTED. Mr. Sec- 
men, for an amount greatly exceeding tit ectual- retary Woodbury, in announcing the re-appointment, 
ly paid to them—the sum charged being $1 17,/ imforms the officer that, should his misconduct be 
and the amount psid only $145. ‘The falsehood repeated, it would *be reported for the action of 
of the receipts was admitted, and the apology was, | the executive.’ But Mr. Linn, eecing what the 
that the Treasury officers had refused to allow cer- ‘action of the Executive’ had been, might well say 
tain commissions and expenses which had been im- to the Secretary, *There is no terror Cassius in 
properly charged by the collector, and thathe there- your threats.’ Ie felt none, and continued, as was 
fore included them in the receipts for the wages of , to have becn expected, to act under the second ap- 
the boatmen; and ina letter (January 22, 1535), pointment as he had acted under the first. At last, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, ho admits that} the natural result came to pass. He wound upa 
‘this mode of keeping the accounts and making | dcfaulter. But even then he was not dismissed .— 
those charges has continued ever since.” He pre-, He was permitted to resign, a peculator in the 
tended it was suggested by the deputy collector. sum of fifty-five thousand nine handred and sizty- 
The proof was, that the collector insisted, against | two dollars and siz cents. 
the remonstances of the deputy collector, that the (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ounts should ut in this fraudulent ae ae Sr ee 
aati Bow gerade deputy collector, on | Celebration of Raising the Seige of Fort Meigs. | 
his allegiance, so to make them out. It was fur- | An error occurred hee publishing the resolution 
ther proved that, on a representation from the | recommending the celebration of the raiging of the 
deputy collector, that the office would need 600) seige of Fort Meigs, as to the date of that event: 
for disbursements, the collector said that ‘he would | The ee ee the 9th day of May, 1818, 
draw fur a good round gum, say $3,000 or $4,000;’ She celebration will, therefore, be held on the 9th 
that he actually applicd for and obtained $2,000; | CY of May next, and not in June, as erroneously 
that this advance, being made after the expiration | Stated in the resolution. es 
of the second quarter of a year, could not be enter- | By order of the Central Committee. 
ed to the credit of the Governments in the ace | (<The Young Men’s ludiana Larrison Conven- 
counts for that quarter, but stood over to be entered | tion will be held on the ‘Tippecanoe Battle Field, on 
into the accounts for the quarter in which it was’ FRIDAY, THE 29th OF MAY NEXT. 
received; that, when the accounts for the second; Preparations are making to accommodate a vast 
quarter were received, the collector, overlooking multitude onthe occasion. Already have several 
the fact that $2,000 had been advanced, authorized | counties in the state made ready to paddle their ca- 
the deputy collector to craw for S690, as in settle-; nocs to their encapment, and several real steam 
ment of the balance of $585 86, standing in the | boats have been cliarted by the citizens living on 
accousits of the second quarter, as advanced by | the Wabash, to bring them up to the memorable 
the collector, but which was covered by the pri-| spot consecrated es one of the noblest battle fields 
or advance of $2,000; and that the deputy collec-| of the West. 
tor’s drawing for the $600, the authority to do SO) 00500 
having resulted from an oversight. Mr. Fendall's Speech. 

This is the case of Reckxss, as proved by James| The attention of the reader is particulaily direc- 
PARKER, @ congressional partisan of the Adminis- 
tration, and other witnesses. A complaint was laid 
before the Secretary of the Treasury in 1835; ex- ea Searer 
planations were required from Reckless and given administration. Let all peruse it with attention. 
by him; affidavits were taken on both sides, the Dis-| Like a map of a vast territory, which would take 
trict Attorney of the United States acting as coun-| months to traverse, the eye can pass over in a few 
sel for Reckless. ‘The refusal to account prompt- aie Diam an site tlie ee 
ly for public money advanced by mistake would in | MOMER'S “4st SO with ne pew ata glance, 
former days have been deemed good cause for re- | al! the plannings, manceuverings and most important 
moval. In the instance of Reckless, this is a mere | ruinous acts of this administration are here fairly 
incident, a trifle, in comparison with the rest of the | exhibited. It is a long article, but deemed of suf- 
case. It is acasein which a high fiscal officer| ficient importance to publish it entire. It will 
suborns an inferior to falsify accounts; exhibits| therefore be continued from number to number 
false and fraudulent accounts; and is kept in office. | until all of it shall be laid before our readers. 

2. I shall next notice the case of Wm. Lixn,| 94> Those who have not yet paid are requested 
Receiver of Public Money at Vandalia,llinois. This pag Ph AM dre a ae 
man habitually violated the law of the land and the | ” sented one emount.— $i 50 being an Ley 
instructions of the Treasury Department, and con- | venient sum to mail-—it can be deposited with the 
tumaciously disregarded the admonitions of the Se- Post Master, until the deposits amount to three 


crotary requiring him to deposite the public mouey;! Dollars, when he is respectfully requested to en 
to pay it over and render his accounts. When was’ er -iaaa 
close it to the Publisher. 








tedto the Speech of Mr. Panpaus. It is an unvar- 
nished history of the prominent measures of this 




















